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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 


Today America stands before the world—not 
simply as a leader in production—but also as a 
leader in productivity. Great production results 
can be obtained in a slave state, but only in a free 
nation can there be great productivity. Produc- 
tivitvy—unlike production—is the result of coopera- 
tion; production can be obtained by force and a 
master and servant relationship. 

Today the propaganda war of the Reds is ridic- 
ulous to free wage earners in America. In the 
comforts of their homes, in the health and well- 
being of their children, and in their right to vote, 
American wage earners see the benefits of free 
enterprise and its productivity. 

Communists’ attempts at subversion, infiltra- 
tion, and propaganda are meaningless to the 
American trade-union movement which long ago 
recognized Soviet Russia as an enemy of free trade 
unionism. American trade unionists recognize the 
so-called Russian trade union as nothing but a 
front for the Communist Party and just another 
means of enslaving free men. American trade 
unions know that they are free trade unions and 
that as such they are a bulwark against Soviet 
aggression. 

For all of these reasons, therefore, I suggest that 
the new importance of labor relations for America 
makes absolutely necessary greater cooperation 
and understanding between labor and manage- 
ment. Both parties must realize that their 
problems are no longer exclusively personal and 
of limited importance; instead they must recognize 
that their joint efforts in the solution of common 
problems will have important effects on the 
international relations of America, 
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NOTICE 


This is the last issue of the Labor 
Information Bulletin. 

In line with the economy program 
in government, the Bureau of the 
Budget has not renewed approval for 
the publication of this monthly 
magazine. 

The Department of Labor is sorry 
that it can no longer provide infor- 
mation about its activities in this 
form. 

Paid subscribers to the Bulletin 
will receive refunds from the Super- 
intendent of Documents of the U.S. 
Government Printing Office. 
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By the end of February, well over a thousand 
labor bills had been introduced in the various 
State legislatures since they convened. 

Workmen’s compensation bills formed nearly 
half of the total. More than a hundred bills con- 
cerned industrial relations. Wages and hours ac- 
counted for another hundred. Other subjects 
receiving active attention were industrial safety, 
child labor, discrimination in employment, and 
wage payment and wage collection. 

Bills to raise workmen’s compensation benefits 
have been introduced in a number of States. An 
increase of $3 in weekly benefits for death and dis- 
ability was enacted into law in Montana in Feb- 
ruary. Final approval was also given a Colorado 
act which raised from $500 to $1,000 the maximum 
amount of medical beneiits payable for occupa- 
tional diseases. Other States where bills for in- 
creased benefits have passed at least one house 
include Idaho, Indiana, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and South Caro- 
lina. Other significant proposals in this field in- 
clude bills to provide for vocational rehabilitation 
for injured workers in California and Colorado, to 
establish second-injury funds in Georgia and New 
Mexico, to provide full coverage of occupational 
diseases in Idaho, Montana, and Pennsylvania, 
and to provide compensation for civil defense 
workers in Arizona, Iowa, and Michigan. <A 
Massachusetts bill extending coverage to agricul- 
tural and domestic workers has passed both houses. 


Patterned On Wagner Act 


Bills dealing with various phases of industrial 
relations have been submitted in more than half of 
the States. State labor relations bills patterned 
on the Wagner Act of 1935 were introduced in 
California, Indiana, New Jersey, and West Vir- 
ginia. Union-restrictive measures included a num- 
ber of bills to prohibit discrimination in employ- 
ment because of membership or nonmembership in 


a labor union. Such bills have been introduced in 


Over 1,000 Labor Bills Introduced in State Legislatures 





California, Connecticut, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Oregon, and 
Utah. On the other hand, legislation was proposed 
in Nevada and North Dakota to repeal currently 
existing laws of this nature; and bills in Iowa and 
South Dakota would relax the existing bans on 
union-security agreements so as to permit the 
union shop. 


Safety and Health 


A number of bills provide for greater protection 
of workers’ safety. An Arizona bill provides that 
the Industrial Commission shall adopt rules and 
regulations concerned with preventing accidents 
and occupational diseases, and gives the Commis- 
sion right of entry for enforcement purposes. 
Safety rule-making authority would also be 
granted the New Mexico Labor and Industrial 
Commission under a bill entered in that State. 
A Michigan bill would establish within the Depart- 
ment of Labor an Industrial Safety Advisory 
Board to formulate safety rules for adoption or 
rejection by the Commissioner of Labor. The Com- 
missioner is given right of entry to enforce such 
rules. In Montana, a bill would direct the Com- 
missioner of Labor and Industries to supervise 
enforcement of laws relating to safety appliances 
and inspection for health conditions in industrial 
concerns. A bill in Maryland would authorize its 
Department of Labor and Industry to issue rules 
and regulations relating to conditions of safety 
and to the prevention of occupational accidents. 
An Illinois measure would make it the duty of 
every employer with 25 or more employees to 
institute an industrial safety education program. 

Labor bills on other subjects which have already 
been enacted into law include a Montana measure 
making it unlawful to require an employee to pay 
for a physical examination as a condition of 
employment, and a North Dakota amendment 
raising from $20 to $27.50 a week the amount of 
wages exempt from garnishment 











We have all heard successful persons say, “I 
worked when I was a kid and it didn’t hurt me.”’ 
But how often have we stopped to consider that it 
is the exceptional individual speaking and not one 
of the “‘run-of-the mill” variety? 

Certain kinds of work are good for young people 
but work which interferes with school is harmful. 
Studies which have indicate that 
thousands of children doing agricultural work are 


been made 
not in school for all or a significant part of the 
school year according to the Department of 
Labor’s Wage and Hour and Public Contract 
Divisions. 

The question whether children who do not 
attend school regularly are able to make normal 


educational progress has been discussed many 


times in connection with the need for section 13 
(ec) of the Fair Labor Standards Act. This is the 
section of the act which prohibits the employment 
of minors under 16 years of age in agriculture dur- 
ing hours school is in session in the district where 
they are living. In order to have current factual 
information on the educational attainment of 
children who work in agriculture during school 
hours, it was decided to obtain school-grade com- 
pletion information from minors found working 
on farms by Wage-Hour investigators during 
regular employee interviews. Some youngsters in- 


terviewed were working on more than one farm 
so they may have been counted more than once. 

This report is limited to those children found on 
farms in investigations closed between July 1 and 





When Farm Work 
Hinders Schooling 







Wage-Hour investigators collect age and 
educational data from working minors 


December 31, 1952. Local boys and girls made up 
54 percent of the 4,251 children found working and 
migrant youngsters, 46 percent. Children who 
return to their permanent homes at the end of 
each day’s work are classified as local and all others 
as migrant. The majority of these young workers 
were under 14 years of age, in fact 68 percent of 
them were under 14, and 32 percent were 14 and 
15 years old. 

There are omitted from the accompanying table 
245 minors who were too young to be expected to 
have completed a school grade, and 217 for whom 
no school information was available. 


Below Average Progress 


The table clearly indicates that many of these 
working youngsters have made less progress in 
school than average. A child of 8 years should 
normally have completed the first grade of school, 
one of 9, the second or third, and one of 10 the 
third or fourth, and so forth, with completion of 1 
grade each year. The source of normal attainment 
used was the Retardation Chart (age-grade) based 
on the U. 8. Office of Education pamphlet 83, 
dated April 11, 1941. 

The table shows that 46 percent of the children 
were below normal in grade completion. This 46 
percent below normal is over 3 times as great as 
the 15 percent shown in the age-grade distribution 
of rural school children of the United States in the 
latest available study by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. (The study was made back in 1927.) 
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It must be remembered that the school-grade 
information was obtained from the children them- 
selves during informal interviews. The grades they 
claimed as completed were accepted as correct. 

A comparison of the data for the local young- 
sters and for the migrant ones indicates a lower 
educational attainment for migrant than for local 
children. Fifty-one percent of the migrant children 
were in grades below normal for their ages as com- 
pared with 42 percent of the local children who 
showed retardation. The percentage of minors in 
grades below normal for théir ages indicates that 
differences are particularly large in certain age 
groups. At 10 vears, 43 percent of the migrant boys 
and girls are below normal grades in school com- 
pared with 31 percent of the local children; at age 
12, it is 56 percent for the migrant children and 41 
percent for the local voungsters, and at 15 vears of 
age the percentage below normal is the greatest, 
75 for migrant and 56 for local children. 

The table shows that 60 boys and girls, ages 8 to 
15 inclusive, had not completed even one school 
grade. Of these, 28 were local and 32 migrant chil- 
dren. Twelve of the 28 local children had never 
enrolled in any school. Of the 32 migrant children 
who had not completed a grade, 18 had never 








attended school and 13 of these 18 were 10 years 
of age or over. 

The children under 16 who worked instead of 
attending classes helped in the cultivation and 
harvesting of a great variety of crops. The largest 
numbers, 92 percent of the young workers, were 
found on farms which grew cotton, tomatoes, 
potatoes, green beans, onions, and strawberries. 


More Worked on Cotton 


More children worked on cotton than on any 
other crop. The figures for all the States where cot- 
ton investigations were made show 83 percent of 
these youngsters found working had their perma- 
nent homes in the same area where they worked 
and only 17 percent were migrant children. These 
statistics are weighted by the large number of cot- 
ton investigations made in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and North Carolina where local labor 
is used in the fields. In Texas the cotton investiga- 
tions show a different picture from the national 
one. In this State, 75 percent of the children who 
pulled cotton were migrant workers 

These facts, the divisions conclude, emphasize 
the need to keep young people out of growers’ 
fields when they should be in school. 


Age and School Grade Completed of Children Found Working in Agriculture Cases Closed Between July 1 
and December 31, 1952 ' 


Below normal 
grade for age ° 


Total 
Age . all 
Xun. | grades 
Number Per 0 
cent 
Total all ages 1, 755 16 3, 794 60 
8 years 18 sf) 206 18 
% vears 55 18 300 10 
10 years 155 37 420 9 
11 years 184 10 165 5 
12 vears 280 19 576 8 
13 years 292 51 569 4 
14 years 367 58 635 3 
15 vears 104 65 623 3 


#2 minors were omitted for the following reasons 
a. 217 for whom no school information was availabl 


Grade completed 














214 | 431 | 549 | 606 | 599 | 534 401 | 275 99 26 
82 69 |27 10 
45] 100 104] 392 
36 | 110], 119 | 101], 387 
15-51 113} 141) 103), 34 3 
16 48 «80 128} 149 103]) 37 «7 
5 27 41 $8) 127|| 133) 108]! 31] 5 
10 16 34| 62| 97. 145] 130) 99]/ 33) 6 
5. 10, 31, 37, 83! 112) 123]| 138 61 | 20 


b. 245 because they were too young to be expected to have completed a school grade 


? The figures between heavy lines in the table under “grade completed” indicate normal school attainment for that age child. Based on the usual standard 
of measurement, developed by the U. 8. Office of Education, 7 or 8 is considered normal for completion of the first grade. & or % for the second grade, ete., with 


completion of one grade each year, 
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Federal Employment Drops; 
Half of Total Work in Defense 


Employment in the Federal Government con- 
tinued the downtrend of the past half vear, to 2.4 
million in February 1953, with both defense and 
nondefense agencies reporting small reductions, 
according to the Department of Labor’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

Virtually all the post-Korean expansion occurred 
during the first vear of hostilities, when a half 
million employees were added in Federal defense 
activities, including such Defense Department in- 
stallations as naval shipyards and military bases. 
By the time the expansion of Federal defense 
agencies leveled off in the second vear after Korea, 
one out of every two civilians on the Federal pay- 
roll was working for the Department of Defense 

Nondefense Federal employment remained vir- 
tually unchanged after the Korean outbreak, as 
hiring for the new economic stabilization and con- 
trols agencies was offset by reductions in the reg- 
ular agencies. Within these regular agencies, also, 
there were shifts of large segments of the work 
force to programs associated with the defense 
effort. 

The rise in Federal employment after Korea was 
much more rapid in the rest of the United States 
than in the Washington, D.C., area. In June 1950, 
219,000, or nearly 12 percent of all Federal em- 
ployees in the United States, were emploved 
the Washington, D. C., area. By February 1953, 
however, this proportion had declined to 10 
percent. 
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All the Post-Korea Expansion in Federal Government 
Employment Was in Defense Agencies 
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*Includes economic stabilization and controls agencies 
December data adjusted to exclude temporary Christmas-season postal 
employees 


United States Department of Labor 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 





Union Industries Show 
Opens - Minneapolis 

The 1953 American Federation of Labor Union 
Industries kan will open in the Minneapolis, Minn., 
Auditorium on April 18, Director Raymond F. 
Leheney announced. The 8-day show will con- 
tinue through April 25 


The giant show, which is sponsored by the AFL 





Union Label and Service Trades Department, of 
which Leheney is Secretary -Treasurer, is designed 
to encourage better relations between AFL unions 
and their respective emplover iirms. It is the 
largest labor-management exposition in the world 
and one of America’s most successful shows. 

Almost every AFL craft and Union Label will 
join with industry in bringing to the show expert 
craftsmen and an outstanding display of consumer 
goods. 

The Department of Labor is sending an exhibit 
to the show. Both Secretary of Labor Martin P. 
Durkin and Under Secretary Lloyd A. Mashburn 
are very much interested in the show, but because 
of the pressure of duties in Washington, may not 





be able to attend. 


ILO Group Studies 
Work on Plantations 


Labor and social problems arising out of work on 
plantations received special attention from the 
International Labor Office from March 16 to 28 
during the second session of its Committee on 
Work on Plantations, which took place in Havana, 
Cuba. 

At the Committee’s first session in Bandoeng, 
Indonesia, in 1950, basic questions concerning 
workers engaged in this form of agriculture were 
dealt with by government, employer, and worker 
representatives from 16 countries, including the 
United States. 

The agenda of the Havana meeting included 
consideration of the following items: Recent 
events and developments affecting work on plan- 
tations; action taken by various countries and the 
ILO as a result of the decisions of the committee’s 
first meeting; definition of the term “ plantations” ; 
regulations of wages on plantations; and health | 





and social services on plantations. 
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On the average, prices paid by consumers in 
the cities of this country were 0.8 percent lower 
in February 1953 than in November of last vear, 
according to the Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

Lower prices for food and apparel were chiefly 
responsible for the drop over the 3-month period. 
Costs of housing, medical care, transportation, per- 
sonal care, and reading and recreation rose over 
the period, while costs for other goods and services 
remained unchanged. 

Prices in most of the cities priced decreased from 
November to February and price decreases on the 
average were approximately the same for cities of 
all sizes. 

The all-city index for February 1953 was 113.4 
on the base 1947-49=100. This was 0.9 percent 
higher than a vear ago. This index on the base 
previously used (1935-39= 100) was 189.6. 


Based on Revised Index 

The measurement of price change from Decem- 
ber 1952 to January 1953 is based on the revised 
index structure, incorporating revised figures on 
the importance of each item priced, an expanded 
list of items and a revised list of cities, announced 
in the Labor Information Bulletin for February. 
The revised index brings up to date the ‘market 
basket’ of goods and services used in the index 
calculation, and incorporates prices from a sample 
of 46 cities representative of all cities in the United 
States including the 12 largest urban areas with 
populations over one million, 9 other large cities, 
9 medium-sized cities, and 16 small cities. In each 
city, prices are reported by stores of various kinds 
and by service establishments and individuals 
(such as physicians and dentists) from whom 
wage and clerical workers buy goods and services. 
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Consumer Prices Decline 
for Third Consecutive Month 


Food and apparel chiefly 
responsible for drop 


On the basis of a study of requests from the 
chairmen of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee and the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, and from certain labor and man- 
agement groups which have collective bargaining 
agreements with wage escalator clauses based on 
the Old Series Consumer Price Index, President 
Eisenhower directed, on January 30, the Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics to 
resume as quickly as possible the compilation and 
publication of this index through June 30 of this 
vear, 

The President’s statement on the subject said: 

“The Bureau will proceed with its announced 
program of issuing the Revised Consumers Price 
Index which has been produced as a result of a 
three-vear revision program authorized by the 
Congress in 1949. The Revised Index will be the 
official Index of the Government for public policy 
purposes. 

“The Old Series Index, which has become obso- 
lete in recent years, will be issued solely for the 
purpose of meeting the needs of certain labor 
unions and business concerns which have contracts 
based on it. This will provide them with concurrent 
data for comparative purposes for a period of time 
during which they can work out transitional 
problems arising out of their contracts.” 

The January 1953 Old Series Index will be avail- 
able some time in April 


Unemployment in Beckley, W. Va. 


The Department of Labor’s Defense Manpower 
Administration in mid-March recommended that 
the Beckley, West Virginia, area be classified as 
a labor surplus area, applying to all of Raleigh 
County. 








| of Workers’ Progress 


— 


This 8-foot exhibit, depicting the growth of the Department since 1913, was displayed first at the birthday celebration in Washington. 
From there it went to the CIO Auto Workers’ convention in Atlantic City then to the Union Industries Show in Minnecpolis. 








Special Celebration Marks Department’s Fortieth Anniversary 


The United States Department of Labor marked 
its 40th birthday on March 4, 1953, with con- 
gratulations from President Eisenhower, a special 
celebration in the Departmental auditorium, a 5- 
foot birthday cake, and special awards to many 
of its employees. 

Distinguished Service awards were made to 8 
employees, and 13 individuals as well as 3 groups 
received meritorious service awards for special 
initiative or inventiveness in carrying out public 
business. Employees with 35, 30, or 20 years of 
faithful service to the Department 
honored. 

Secretary of Labor Martin P. Durkin headed 
the ceremonies at which Senator Alexander Smith, 


were also 


of New Jersey, delivered the principal address. 
Maurice J. Tobin and 
were on hand for the cele- 


Two former secretaries 
Miss Frances Perkins 

bration. Other special guests were Postmaster 
General Arthur E. Summerfield, 


Secretary of 


Commerce Sinclair Weeks, and Representative 
John E. Fogarty, of Rhode Island. 

President Eisenhower said, in a special message 
to Secretary Durkin, ‘I commend the Department 
of Labor for its useful services and contributions 
to the Nation over the last 40 vears. In the assist- 
ance, research, statistical and law-enforcement 
operations of the Department, you are building up 
the strength of the whole economy. As I said in my 
State of the Union message last month, the adminis- 
tration intends to strengthen and improve your 
services to the worker and to the whole national 
community. 

On March 4, 
dent William Howard Taft signed the act giving 
the Department of Labor Cabinet status. The 


1913, his last day in office, Presi- 


growth of the Department over the past 40 years 
and the changing economic status of the average 
American worker are described in the second 
Labor Yearbook, ‘““‘The Workers’ Story—1913-— 
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Labor Secretaries. Former Secretaries Maurice J. Tobin, left, 
and Miss Frances Perkins, with Secretary Martin P. Durkin. 


1953,” which is available from the Department as 
long as limited supplies last. 
“The Department of Labor has a history of 


which it can be justly proud,” Senator Smith, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare and the main speaker at the cere- 
monies, told the gathering. “Through its enforce- 
ment of statutes, its programs of research, educa- 
tion, and the promotion and development of 
various labor standards it has contributed immeas- 
urably to the welfare of the working man and, 
indirectly, to the welfare of the Nation as a whole.”’ 

It was Secretary Durkin’s first meeting with the 
employees of the Department. He called on them 
for ‘faithful and honest work.’’ In making the 
awards, Secretary Durkin was aided by Assistant 
Secretary James E. Dodson, who received a sur- 
prise Distinguished Service Award. 

Anniversary celebrations and awards ceremonies 
were held in the Department's field offices through- 
out the country. 
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Awards were made to the following employees: 

For Distinguished Service: William L. Connolly, Bureau 
of Labor Standards; Dorothy 8S. Brady, Harry M. Douty, 
W. Duane Evans, Henry J. Fitzgerald, and Edward D 
Hollander, all of Bureau of Labor Statistics; Maurice M 
Hanson, Bureau of Apprenticeship; and Herbert K. 
Schierenbech of the San Francisco Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security office 

For Meritorious Service Beatrice J Dvorak, Gladys 
Fielding, Olga S. Halsev, Edna J. Lawrence, William | 
Norwood, or.., and Hazel M. Vance Denver office) all of 
BES: Walter G. Keim, Lawrence R. Klein, and Margaret 
Kk. Thomas, all of BLS; Leon Schingledecker, BA; and 
Earl T. Baker (San Jose, Calif.), John A. Hurley (New 
York), Thomas W. Lacy, (Kansas City, Mo.), all of 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. Group 
awards for meritorious service went to: Appointments and 
Reeords Section, Office of Personnel Administration; Area 
Analysis Section, Labor Market Analysis Branch, BES 
and Current Survey Unit, Branch of Industrial Hazards, 
BLS 

For Length of Service: For 35 or more years—Henry J 
Fitzgerald, Joseph H. Henderson, Elizabeth A. Johnson, 
Grace H. Lankford, Glenn L. Tibbott, M. A. Winston. 
For 30—Elizabeth L. Black, Lorette Brahler, Bessie |! 
Henderson, M. Nelsine Howell, Eleanor M. Mitchell, 
Ethel B. Moler, Martha C. Showalter, Hugh A. Voris. For 
20 vears— Arthur F. Beal, Ewan Clague, James E. Demp- 
sev, Frances S. Farmer, Arthur H. Hardy, Ann J. Herlihy, 
Lillian H. Nichols, Shirley R. Osmer, Anne M. Schmitz, 
Mathilde L. Selig, William H. Siemering 


Awards for 10 vears of faithful service were made in 


ceremonies arranged by individual bureaus 





Government Services, Inc. gave this cake, and punch and 
cookies besides, for the Department's birthday party. 











NLRB Rules on Strikes 
Caused by Unfair Practices 


The National Labor Relations Board has ruled 
that 

1. A no-strike clause in a labor agreement does 
not bar a strike called in protest against unfair 
labor practices which did not arise out of the 
agreement or any matter covered by its terms. 

2. Section 8 (d) of the Labor Management 
Relations Act, which prohibits strikes during the 
60-day period for renegotiation of labor agree- 
ments, does not apply to a strike caused by an 
employer’s illegal support of a rival union. 

It was the first time that either of these points 
had come before the Board for decision. 

The rulings were made in a case involving two 
New York City plastic manufacturing companies 
and Local 3127 of the AFL Carpenters’ Union. 
The companies are Mastro Plastics Corp. and 
French-American Reeds Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
which occupy a single plant and use the same staff 
of employees. 

On the basis of these rulings, the Board ordered 
76 employees who went on strike in November 
1950, to be reinstated, with back pay from March 12, 
1951, the date on which they called off the 
strike and offered unconditionally to return to 
work. 

Company Violations 

The Board found that the companies had vio- 
lated the law by (1) paying employees to solicit 
memberships in the rival union during working 
hours, and other illegal assistance; (2) illegally 
discharging an employee active in behalf of the 
established union, and (3) illegally refusing to re- 
instate the 76 emplovees who struck in protest of 
these unfair labor practices. 

Four members of the Board were unanimous in 
holding that the no-strike clause did not apply to 
such an unfair labor practice strike. Board Mem- 
ber Abe Murdock reserved decision on this point. 
The Board has held in prior decisions that the act 
does not protect strikes or violations of a no-strike 
clause when the strike is (1) for economic objectives 
or (2) in protest of unfair practices which result 
from the contract terms, such as a strike protesting 
the discharge of an emplovee under an illegal union 
shop clause in the contract. 

The majority opinion holding that Section 8 (d) 


did not apply was signed by Board Members John 
M. Houston, Paul L. Styles and Ivar H. Peterson. 
Chairman Paul M. Herzog and Board Member 
Murdock dissented on this point. 

Section 8 (d) provides that employees who strike 
in violation of it shall lose thier status as emplovees. 

The majority held that the section applies only 
to strikes called in connection with the termination 
or modification of a contract, and that it does not 
apply to strikes arising during the 60-day period 
which are caused by unfair labor practices of the 
emplover which are not related to the contract . 


Firms Interchanging Help 
To Avoid Overtime Restrained 


Baltimore, Md.—In the Baltimore Federal Dis- 
trict Court, two firms jointly owned and operated 
by the same persons were restrained by court 
order from violating the overtime and _ record- 
keeping provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 

William O. Lamble, Sr., and his son, Wm. O., 
the Marvland Beverage 
Co., Inc., and the Southern Packing Co., Ine. 


Jr.,. own two companies 


which occupy the same building. The two firms 
made a practice of interchanging help so that an 
emplovee might work 40 hours for one company 
and additional hours in the same workweek for 
the other company without the payment of over- 
time 

District Judge Wm. S. Coleman, granting the 
injunction to restrain the corporations from future 
violations of the Federal Wage-Hour law, agreed 
with the Government's contention that the two 
He held 


that since both companies were jointly owned and 


firms should be treated as a single unit 


controlled, employees were entitled to overtime 
pay for hours over the maximum worked for joint 
employers 

In another case in Baltimore, a local furniture 
paid a $300 fine and $2,434 in back 
Wages to its emplovees after being convicted of 


company 


criminal violations of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

The Silver Sheen Furniture Manufacturing Co. 
violated the act by paving emplovees less than 
the 75-cent hourly minimum and by failing to pay 
time and one-half for overtime after 40 hours in 
the workweek. A 1949 investigation of the firm 
had also revealed overtime violations. 
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Secretary of Labor Martin P. Durkin is tested by Red Cress 
nurse for blood pressure before contributing a pint of blood when 
the Red Cross Bloodmobile visited the Department of Labor. 


Secretary Donates Blood 

Secretary of Labor Martin P. Durkin became 
the new administration’s first Cabinet member to 
give his blood when he donated at a recent Red 
Cross bloodmobile collection for Labor Depart- 
ment employees. 

The Secretary was one of 136 Labor Depart- 
ment donors giving blood in the periodical visit of 
the bloodmobile unit. Last year the Department 
won a gold cup for donating proportionately more 
blood than any other governmental agency. 

Secretary Durkin commented: “I am glad I can, 
in my new job as a member of the Cabinet, con- 
tinue to support the Red Cross Blood Program 
which I have always endorsed. | urge all working 
people who can to give blood to save lives 

“The American Red Cross has a big job ahead 
and must collect 5,000,000 pints of blood in 1953 
for both civilians and armed forces.” 


Over $3// Billion Spent on Industrial Research, Report Shows 


The national outlay for scientific industrial re- 
search and development totaled more than three 
and one-half billion dollars in 1952, according to 
a preliminary report issued jointly by the Depart- 
ment of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
Department of Defense Research and Develop- 
ment Board. 

Almost half of industry's research was financed 
bv the Federal Government and the proportion of 
this cost varied by industry. Aircraft, electrical 
machinery, and professional and scientific instru- 
ments industries were most heavily involved in 
Federal research responsibilities 

A survey of the Nation’s industrial research 
resources, of which the preliminary report presents 
a summary, was made by mail questionnaire, 
covering about 85 percent of all industrial research 
and development which was carried on in 1951. 
The survey was participated in by about 2,000 
companies. 

The companies responding to the survey ac- 
counted for almost 2 billion dollars of research, 
the great bulk of which was performed by manu- 
facturing concerns. The electrical machinery, air- 
craft, and chemicals industries accounted for 55 
percent of the 1951 research dollar. 


April 1953 


The cost of research during 1951 for the com- 
panies responding amounted to 2 percent of the 
total value of their sales or services. The propor- 
tion varied widely among industries, ranging from 
13 percent in aircraft manufacturing and 6 percent 
in electrical machinery and professional and scien- 
tific instruments, to 0.6 percent in petroleum refin- 
ing and primary and fabricated metals. In non- 
manufacturing industries, principally telecommu- 
nications, the ratio of research costs to sales or 
services Was 1.7 percent. 

The 94,000 research engineers and scientists 
emploved by responding companies in January, 
1952, were distributed in roughly the same manner 
as the dollar volume of research, supported by 
approximately 140,000 technicians, administrative 
and maintenance personnel. Supporting emplovees 


were concentrated in companies having large re- 
search programs. 

The study presents data on the cost of research 
programs, numbers of engineers and scientists em- 
ploved, the ratios of research costs to sales, average 
cost of research and development per research 
worker, turnover rates of engineers and scientists, 
and the liability of research engineers and scientists 
to calls for military service. 








Union Wage Scales 


Increases in wage scales reported for 
workers in construction, printing 
trades, and local transit 


Results of studies of union wage scales in three 
industries—construction, printing trades, and lo- 
cal transit—made recently by the U. 5S. Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics, show 
an increase for all three groups over previous rates. 

Hourly wage scales of union workers in the 
construction industry rose four-tenths of one per- 
cent during the fourth quarter of 1952, according 
to a quarterly survey of 7 major building trades 
in 85 cities. Higher pay scales affected about a 
twelfth of the 585,000 building trades workers 
covered and were reported for at least one craft 
in about two-fifths of the cities studied. 

Union seales are the wage rates agreed upon 
through collective bargaining between employers 
and trade-unions. As all rate changes in the 
building industry in 1952 required the approval of 
the Construction Industry Stabilization Commis- 
sion, only those rates approved by the Commission 
were included in the study. Overtime beyond the 
established maximum daily and weekly hours is 
excluded. The scales do not reflect either rates for 
apprentices or premium rates; thus, they do not 
represent total hourly earnings of union labor. 

The Bureau’s estimate of the average hourly 
wage scale of union building trades workers was 
$2.61 on January 2, 1953, 32 and 40 cents above 
the levels on July 3, 1950, and January 3, 1950, 
respectively. 

Plumbers recorded the greatest gain during the 
quarter with increases averaging 3.6 cents an hour 
for all workers in the trade; plasterers, electricians, 
and building laborers registered average advances 
of 1.9, 1.6, and 1.4 cents an hour, respectively. 
Nearly three-tenths of the advances reported dur- 
ing the quarter amounted to 15 cents an hour, a 
sixth to 12.5 cents, and a similar proportion to 
10 cents. 


1¢ 





During 1952, union seales of building trades 
workers advanced about 15 cents an hour, on the 
average. This represented a gain of approximately 
6.5 percent, compared to a rise of 4.5 percent in 
1951 and 7 percent in 1950. On January 2, 1953, 
union hourly scales were approximately 27 percent 
above the average for the 3 vears 1947-49. 

Estimated increases in union scales from October 
1, 1952, and rate levels on January 2, 1953, in 85 
cities are shown below. In computing average rise, 
the increases in each trade are applied to all 
workers in the trade. 


Average 
amount of 
increase 


Rate levels 


Trace October 1, 
1952-—Janu- January 2, 1953 
arv 2, 1953 
Cents- 
Per- ent Aver- . 
per- Low High 
cent age 
hour 
Bricklayers 0. 2 0.5 $2.50 $3.23 | $3. 65 
Carpenters l } 1. 95 2. 73 3. 40 
Electricians ih LCti2einaw€ 3. 45 
Painters j 9 1.65 | 2. 60 2.90 
Plasterers 6 1.9)}225|317 3. 65 
Plumbers 1.2 3.6 2.19 | 2.92 3. 25 
Building laborers ba 1.4 90 1.80 2. 56 


Printing Trades 


Hourly wage scales of unionized printing trades 
workers in book and job sheps advanced an aver- 
age of 6.4 percent, or 14 cents an hour, between 
July 1, 1951, and July 1, 1952, while newspaper 
scales rose 4.4 percent, or 12 cents an hour. For 
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individual trades, the average increase varied from 
4.5 to 7.3 percent in commercial shops, and from 
3.2 to 6.2 percent in newspaper establishments. 

Over 90 percent of the 130,000 unionized print- 
ing trades workers in the 77 cities included in the 
study were affected by scale revisions resulting 
from contract negotiations effective during the 
year. The increases typically ranged from 5 to 20 
cents an hour. 

On July 1, 1952, union hourly scales in book and 
job shops averaged $2.37, and individual trade 
averages varied from $1.32 for bindery women to 
$3.12 for photoengravers. Electrotypers and stereo- 
typers also had scale levels exceeding $2.75 an hour. 

Seales in newspaper plants averaged $2.78; the 
average on day shift was $2.67 and on night shift, 
$2.88. By trade, average scales ranged from $2.47 
for mailers to $3.07 for photoengravers. Day-shift 
compositors in newspaper plants had a scale level 
of $2.73 an hour, 8 cents above the $2.65 level for 
similar work in commercial shops. 


Local Transit Workers 


Union local transit operating employees §re- 
ceived increases in hourly scales averaging 7.5 
percent, or 12 cents an hour, between October 1, 
1951, and October 1, 1952, according to the Bu- 
reau’s thirty-second annual study of union scales 
in local transit. 

The greatest gain during the vear was recorded 
for elevated and subway operators with an average 
increase of 15.5 cents an hour. Average scales 
advanced 11.4 cents for 1-man car and bus opera- 
tors, and 13.4 cents for motormen and conductors 
on 2-man Cars. 

Upward adjustments, resulting from negotiated 
contracts that became effective during the vear 
ending October 1, 1952, affected 97 percent of the 
96,000 unionized local transit operating workers 
in the 76 cities studied. Of those receiving scale 
increases, about half were granted advances from 
6 to 15 cents an hour and another two-fifths, 15 
cents or more. 

On October 1, 1952, union hourly scales aver- 
aged $1.72 for bus and 1-man car operators, $1.73 
for 2-man car operators, and $1.83 for those on 
elevated and subway systems. Trackmen and 
maintenence workers were excluded from the 
study. 
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Urban League To Reward 
Job Aid to Minority Groups 


The National Urban League will reward local 
employment service offices for outstanding service 
to minority group job applicants, it decided after 
a 2-day Washington conference in mid-March. 

Representatives of the League met with officials 
of State employment services and the Department 
of Labor’s Bureau of Employment Security for 
discussion prior to adoption of the award program. 

The conference was an outgrowth of the 1949 
League-BES plan of cooperation to relieve the 
League of job placement activities through empha- 
sized employment service action. 

Robert C. Goodwin, BES Director, welcomed 
the group. Among BES representatives who 
attended the conference were A. W. Motley, assist- 
ant director, who presided and Mrs. Thomasina 
Norford, minority groups consultant. Julius A. 
Thomas, industrial relations director of the Urban 
League, was co-chairman. 

Other Urban League representatives included 
Marion English, White Plains, N. Y.; Fred Z. 
Nichols, and David Glen, Baltimore; William 
Collier, Newark, N. J.; Ed Cooper, and Frank 
Davis, Boston; Harry Alston, Atlanta, Ramon 
Rivera, New York City; Joseph A. Hall, Cincin- 
nati; L. K. Shiveryand George Butler, Washington 
Urban League. 

State Employment Service representatives were: 
Fred Mitchell and Mrs. Geraldine Bledsoe, Michi- 
gan; T. Edward Burns, Rhode Island; and Dr. 
George Snowden, Louisiana. 

Besides those mentioned BES representatives 
who attended the conference were Charles E. 
Odell, chief of counseling, selective placement and 
testing; Percival Hunter, New York regional 
office; William Gow, Atlanta regional office; Rose 
Nathanson, Chicago regional office; Fred Hetzel, 
area director, United States Employment Service, 
District of Columbia, and Evelyn Murray, Clarence 
Collins, Mary Pipes and Herbert Bass, of the 
Washington BES offices. 

The League, Bureau, and employment service 
representatives constituted a full work committee 
at the 2-day meeting for the purpose of evaluating 
the 1949 plan of cooperation. The entire plan was 
reexamined and numerous basic recommendations 
were agreed upon to strengthen it. 
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what will happen in labor 


in May 








Expirations of Union Contracts ' 
APPAREL 


Chicago Cloak & Suit Manufacturers Association—Chi- 
cago, Ill.—Ladies Garment (American Federation of 
Labor). 

Louis Marcus Corp. and subsidiaries—Harrisburg, Pa. 


Ladies Garment (AFL). 
CONSTRUCTION 


Associated General Contractors of America (Inter-moun- 
tain Branch Intrastate, Utah 
cil (AFL). 

Contracting Lather’s Association of Southern California, 

Lathers (AFL). 

Decorating Contractors of America (Bay 

Painters (AFL 

Decorating Contractors of America (Los 

Intrastate, Calif.—Painters (AFL 


Building Trades Coun- 


Inc.—Intrastate, Calif. 
Painting & 
Area)—lIntrastate, Calif. 
Painting «& 
Angeles County 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Magnavex Co.—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Electrical Workers 
(Independent 

Radio Corporation of America (RCA Victor Division 
Camden, N. J Electrical Workers 


dustrial Organizations 


Congress of In- 


MACHINERY (Excerpt ELectrRIcal! 


Automotive Tool & Die Manufacturers Association 
Detroit, Mich. Auto Workers C1O 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co 


Workers (Ind 


Wilmerding, Pa.— Electrical 


PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 


American Paper Corp., Franklin 
Parsons Paper Co., and Valley Paper Co 


Paper Co , 
Holvoke, 


Writing 


Mass.— Paper Makers (AFL). 

International Paper Co.—Pennsylvania, Maine and New 
York—Paper Makers, Firemen & Oilers, and Pulp 
(AFL). 


Pensacola, Fla.—Pulp (AFL 
Paper Makers 


St. Regis Paper Co 
Union Bag & Paper Corp 
and Pulp (AFL). 


Savannah, Ga 


TEXTILE Mitt Propwucts 


Marshall Field & Co. (Fieldcrest Mills Division 
N. C.—Textile Workers (CIO). 

Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc——Amsterdam and Hudson 
Falls, N. Y.—Textile Workers (CIO). 
Plymouth Cordage Co.—Plymouth, Mass 

ers (CIO). 


Spray, 


Textile Work- 


TRADE 


Distributors Association of Northern California—Intra- 
state, Calif.—Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union 
(Ind. ° 


Affiliation as shown is as received by the Bureau of Labor Statisties 


Any changes as of this date by the locals are not yet on record 
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Seattle, 


Seattle Association, Ine 


Wash 


Department Stores 


Retail Clerks (AFL 
TRANSPORTATION AND WAREHOUSING 


Chicago Transit Authority—Chicago, Ill—Street (AFL). 

Meter Cab Operators, and Independent Meter Cab Opera- 

Teamsters (AFL 

Panhandle Eastern Fipe Line Co 
ers (CLO 


tors—San Francisco, Calif 


Interstate—Oil Work- 


TRANSPORTATION EQuIPMENT 


Auto Specialties Manufacturing Co.—Intrastate, Mich 
Auto Workers (CIO 

Cessna Aircreft Co.— Wichita, Kans.— Machinists (AFI 

Midland Steel Products Co Detroit Pressed Steel Divi- 


sion Detroit, Mich Auto Workers (CIO 


Conferences—Conventions 


May 4 United Shoe Workers of America (Congress of 
Industrial Organizations Atlantic Citv, N. J 
May 10—Operative Plasterers’ & Cement Mesons’ Inter- 


United States and Caneda 
American Federation of Labor Wash 

May 11—lInternational Jewelry Workers’ Union (AFL 
Atlantic Citv, N. J 

May 11 
Chicago, I] 

May 12—lowa State Federation of Labor (AFL 


loo, lowa 


nationel Association of the 


Seattle 


Laundry Workers International Union (AFL 


VW ater- 


May 14—Utah State Industrial Union Council (CIO 
Price, Utah 
May 18—International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


AFL Chicago, Ill 


May 18—International Agents International Union 
AFL).—Atlantie City, N. J 

May 18—Missouri State Federation of Labor (AFL 
Springfield, Mo 

May 18—lInternational Plate Printers, Die Stampers & 


Engravers’ Union of North America (AFL Ottawa, 
Canada 

May 18 
Roanoke, Va 

May 20 
Savannah, Ga 

May 24 
the United States and Canada (AFL 
N.d 

May 25 
Johnson City, Tenn 

May 25—New Jersey State Federation of Labor (AFL 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

May 25—Michigan State Federation of Labor (AFL 
Detroit, Mich. 

May 25—Arkansas State Federation of Labor (AFL 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

May 25-—27—International Association of Governmental 
Labor Officials Providence, R. I 


Federation of Labor (AFL 


Virginia State 
Federation of Labor (AFL 


Creorgia State 


International Union of Doll & Tov Workers of 
Atlantic City, 


Federation of Labor (AFL 


Tennessee State 
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Some Current Publications 


Housing Cooperatives in the United States, 1949 and 
1950.—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1093, and 
Housing and Home Finance Agency Housing Research Paper 
No. 24. This survey, financed in part by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, covered 165 associations. Findings were reported on 
characteristics of the associations, cost of projects, financing and insurance, 
cost to member, construction characteristics, internal arrangements, and prob- 
lems of cooperatives 133 pp. 65 cents. 





Union Wages and Hours. These annual reports are listed by group of em- 
plovees, date of survey, Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin Number, pages and 
price, as follows: Building Trades, July 1, 1952, No. 1124, 40 pp.. 25 cents; 
Local Transit Operating kim ployees, October 1, 1952, No. 1133, 12 pp.. 15 cents; 
Motortruck Drivers and Helpers, July 1.1952, No. 1125, 39 pp.. 25 cents Also 
House Document No. 49, 83d Congress, Ist Session 


Employment Outlook in Printing Occupations. — Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics Bulletin Number 1126. Reprinted from the 1951 edition of the Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook, this report replaces Bulletin No. 902, issued in 1947 
Pages are numbered 299-330. 25 cents. 


State Child-Labor Standards.— Bureau of Labor Standards Bulletin No 
158. A State-by-State summary of laws affecting the employment of minors 
under 18 vears of age. 202 pp Free. 


The Boy Behind the Pins, a Report on Pinsetters in Bowling Alleys. 
Bureau of Labor Standards. This is a description of conditions under which 
boys work as pinsetters in bowling alleys and a compilation of suggestions for 
improving these conditions. 45 pp., mimeographed. Free 


A Guide for Labor Organizations of the Filing Requirements of the 
Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, Section 9 (f), (g), and (h). 
National Labor Relations Board pamphlet detailing the steps for filing non- 
communist affidavits and the reports required by the Taft-Hartley Act to enable 
a union to bring cases before the Board. 21 pp. 15 cents. (Single copies are 
available free at field offices of the NLRB or from Division of Information 
National Labor Relations Board, Washington 25, D. C 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are sup 
plied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the issuing bureau, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Send check or 
money order made payable to the Treasurer of the United States to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Currency sent at sender's risk 
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